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BY WAY OF EXPLANATION. 

We are favored again with a short article by Superintendent 
Hard and are able to reproduce one of his photographs illus- 
trating: the subject. 

We have to thank also Professor Atkinson, whom we draw 
upon again for some interesting statements as to the uses of 
Mushrooms, which he has published in his excellent book, Mush- 
rooms, Edible and Poisonous. 

Other Figures which we present are a neat little Marasmius, 
which we do not want to eat, but do w?nt to look at (beauty is 
its own excuse for being). Then the Mycena iollows — another 
charming little plant of the woods; the Plutens cervinus, which 
we have once before illustrated, all ought to know (it has pinkish 
gills, the color deepening after the cap has expanded for a time — 
they are white at first: the stem can be easily twisted out of a 
socket-like cavity) — this medium-sized Mushroom being one 
rmong the best edible species ; then the last page shows one of 
the Puflfb^Us — Scleroderma as it is called rightly, because it has 
a hard wall or covering. 

Correction-. — A regrettable mistake in regard to placing one 
of the illustrations in the last nrmber was made, ?nd readers are 
therefore requested kindly to change the name Pangeolus cam- 
panulatus (Fig. 191) to Stro-pM-ri-a sem-i-do-ho'-sa. The 
correct half-tone of Panseclus cam.panulatus will be given in a 
future number. 



A WORD ABOUT PLEUROTUS ULMARIUS 
. M. E. Hard. 
Columbus, Ohio, August^ 1906. 
The pileus is from two to fourteen inches across, obtuse, smooth, 
sometimes scaly, very white within, compact, thick, sometimes inclined 
to be marbled with livid spots, moist, margin smooth or even. 

The gills are adnate, sometimes slightly decurrent, sometimes slightly 
notched, somewhat crowded, broad, white or whitish. 

The stem is often eccentric, two to three inches long, one inch thick, 

usually curved as in the figure, solid, firm, thickened at the base, smooth, 

sometimes tomentose, especially at the base. The spores are nearly round, 

the diameter being .r0C2 in. . , . - 

This plant usually grows on elm logs yet I have found it on hickory 
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logs and stuirps. It is very meaty and sweet, one of our best mushrooms 
to eat. It sometimes grows very large and one plant will make several 
meals. 

It is a later grower than the oyster mushroom. I have never fourd 
it till late in the summer and in the fall. It is frequently found in 
the cities where the elm trees have ben trimmed or injured. 







